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RUFFLE-LEAF: A NEW DISEASE OF TOBACCO IN NORTH CAROLINA 


S.- G Lehman 


While observing tobacco fields near Raleigh on August 6, the writer 
found a number of tobacco plants of such striking aspect as to immediately 
attract attention. Closer examination showed that these plants were exhibit- 
ing a condition very different from anything the writer had ever sem. The 
general aspect of the plants immediately recalled to memory the brief ac- 
counts which the author had read of the South African disease called 
"kroepoek", 


The chief symptom of the malady, as observed on field grown plants in 
North Carolina, is found in malformation of the leaves. The margin of the 
leaf is rolled or folded tightly downward. The veins are somewhat thickened. 
They coalesce unnaturally and bind the leaf making the margins appear more 
or less crenate and the leaf surface crinkled. A more striking symptom is 
failure of the leaf blade to develop. Beginning on leaves low dow on the 
stem of mature plants, blade tissue mav be entirely absent from the midrib 
for a distance of a few to several inches giving the leaf a petiolate appear- 
ance. On leaves further up, blade tissue may be absent from both the basal 
and apical portions of the midrib. In extreme cases only a few square inches 
of laminal tissue are present near the middle portion of the midrib, the rest 
of the midrib being naked and approximately ncrmal in respect to length. 
Enations in the form of accessory laminae grow out from the lower side of the 
leaves whose blades are not too severely repressed. These accessory laminae 
are V-shaped and have their free arms directed downward and their morpho- 
logically lower side adjacent to the lower side of the leaf. They are not 
attached to the veins but directly to intervenal tissue. They grow out more 
or less midway between and run paraliel to lateral veins of the first order. 
Because of the prominence of these accessory laminal outgrowths the writer 
is using the name "ruffle leaf" to designate this disease. Neither necrosis, 
chlorosis, nor mottling is evident on diseased leaves. Terminal bud growth 
is not repressed nor is there any greater tendency for axillary buds to grow 
into suckers than on normal plants. Sucker leaves on topped diseased plants 
show malformations like those exhibited by primary leaves. 


This disease has been found in several neighboring fields in one com- 
munity near Raleigh. Approximately twenty acres are included in the diseased 
fields. Seven to 10 percent of the plants are affected, the diseased plants 
being distributed fairly uniformly through fields set from diseased beds. 
The growers saw the disease in the plant beds, but say they did not see it 
in their crop last year nor any previous year. There is no evidence that the 
disease is spreading in the field. Apparently it had its inception in the 
plant beds and was carried to the fields at transplanting time. 
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The symptoms of this disease are much like those described for the 
virus disease kroepoek, crinkle, or crinkly dwarf, which has been known for 
some years in the Fast Indies and South Africa. However, there are certain 
minor diffcrences in symptoms. Until such time as the disease in North Caro- 
lina may be proved to be different from or identical with kroepoek, the 
writer prefers to use the name "ruffle lear". An attempt is being made to 
determine the nature of ths causal agent. So far as the writer has been able 
to learn "ruffle leaf" is new to the United States. Correspondence with 
persons who have seen anything similar to it is desired. (North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Aug. 26). 


TOBACCO DISHASES IN KENTUCKY 


W. D. Valleau 


Brown Root Rot: Brown root rot or something similar to it has been 
worse this year than for many years. We believe that the condition is asso- 
ciated with the wet spring and the wet season during setting time. Plantings 
on land on which a heavy bluegrass sod was turned under in the last two years, 
show none of the trouble whatever, but where nearly any rotation has been fol- 
lowed then a heavy stand of some grass or weeds hes not been turned under, the 
disease has veen severe. The lateral roots as tney developed decayed at the 
junction with the tap root or stem or developed lesions at any point on the 
young root. Decay continued through a dry period extending up to about the 
lst of August.. Nev roots put out near the surface of the ground showed little 
or no injury. Since the rains the past 2-1/2 weeks, all tobacco has grown 
very rapidly and is recovering. On August 1 much tobacco in all parts of 
Kentucky was not over 6 inches tall. In the variety tests there appeared to 
be a marked difference in resistance of certain Burley varieties to the dis- 
ease. It is evident that varieties which prove excellent during a series of 
favorable seasons may be of little value in a test year such as 1947. 


Streak: Streak, a virus disease first described in Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 328 (Valleau, W. D. and E. M.e Johnson, Tobacco dis- 
eases in Kentucky, 1940), and later described in greater detail by J. Johnson 
(Tobacco streak, a virus disease.: Phytopath. 26 285-292, 1936), has been un- 
usually prevalent this ycar in Kentucky. It has been found in nearly every 
field which has been carefully examined in the Burley and dark areas of the 
State. The initial infections, which can usually be found on an otherwise 
healthy appearing lower leaf,are in the form of a necrotic ringspot pattern 
perhaps an inch or two.in diameter and following the veins. The older in- 
vaded leaves have a disease which closely resembles severe necrotic ringspot. 
The growing point leaves have severe midvein necrosis which causes the tip 
of the leaf to curl dommward and in toward the stalk. These leaves are 
affected by severe vein and blade necrosis. The stalk in the growing point 
area is often very necrotic. Affected plants usually recover and appear to 
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be virus free. There has been an association between very cool periods and 
outbreaks. Inoculations in the ereenhouse and field during hot periods have 
not given infection. In some fields over 40 -percent of the plants have been 
affected and the disease in these instances has not been limited to the bor- 
der rows but has been fairly uniformly scattered over the field. 


Tobacco Mosaic: ‘Tobacco mosaic is distributed about as usual. Far- 
mers who hire a good deal of help nearly all have heavy infection. In areas 
where farmers do most of their own work and have been instructed as to how 
to control mosaic fields are frequently very free from mosaic. As very 
little tobacco follows tobacco in Kentucky, the possibility of soil carry- 
over is eliminated on most farms making it easier to trace infection to help 
who have used viruliferous tobacco in one form or another. (Kentucky aAgri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Aug. 17). 


CORRELATION BETWEEN WINTER TEMPERATURES AND 
INCIDENCE OF SWEET CORN WILT IN NE” JERSEY 


C. Haenseler 


In view of the importance of the bacterial wilt disease of sweet corn 
(caused by Aplanobacter stewarti) and the vossibility of predicting epiphy- 
totics of this disease by analyses of winter weather records as suggested by 
Neil E. Stevens, a careful study of seasonal occurrences of the wilt disease 
has been made for a period of years in New Jersey. The observation and data 
are not precise but may help in arriving at a formule for forecasting proba- 
bilities of wilt outbreaks in the future. 


There are three periods that should be analyzed. The first period, 
1910 to 1928 inclusive, a period of normal amount of wilt; the second from 
1929 to 1944 inclusive, a period of severe wilt; and the third, 1944 to 1936, 
a back-to-normal period. The present season, 1937, seems to be the beginning 
of another severe wilt period. 


Between 1910 and 1928 wilt in New Jersey was always present in small 
amounts on very susceptible varieties and occasionally caused considerable 
losses in individual fields. At no time during this period, however, was 
there a season that corresponds to the severe wilt period of 1929-'%3. 


It is of interest to correlate the wilt records for the first period 
with the winter temperature indices (Stevens, P.D-R. 13:141-149, Oct. 1, 
1934) for New Brunswick. During this 1910-'23 "slight wilt period" there 
were only five seasons when the winter temperature index of the preceding 
winter was 100 or over. These were 191%, 1915, 1919, 1921, and 1923 with 
winter temperature indices of 106.4, 100.0, 106.5, 104.0, and 102.1 
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respectively. A winter temperature of 90 is suggested by Stevens as being 
close to the critical point for wilt occurrence the following summer, but it 
seems that an index of 100 for the New Brunswick, New Jcrseyv, Statien coin- 
cides more closely with the critical point under our local conditions. 


It will be noted that the warm winters in the 1910-28 period, which 
according to Stcvens should be conducive to wilt infection the following sea- 
son, wore weil scattercd, no two following each other. Our records show that 
durirg the summer following three of these warm winters wilt was reported as 
being more prevalent than average but in no case did it develop to epiphytotic 
provortions. It would anvear that the individusl varm winters alternating 
vith colder ones were not favorable for the increase of inoculations or of 
necessary carriers to cause widespread infection. 


The severe wilt period, 1929 to 1933, inclusive, differed from the 
preceding one mainly in the fact that a series of six warm winters came with- 
out interruption. The winter temperatures in this period, except for the 
winter of 19%1-'42, were no higher than for the scattered winters in the 
1910-28 period, so any differences in incidence of wilt due to winter tem- 
perature must have teen associated with the succession of mild winters rather 
than with the condition orf the winters immediately preceding. The winter 
temperature indices at New @runswick during end immediately preceding the 
severe wilt period of 19249-'44 were 101.0, 100.6, 1ol.ed, 39.8, 118.4, and 


108.4 for the winters of 1927-128 to 193%-'%4 inclusive. 


During this period of six consecutive warm winters beginning with 
1927-128, the wilt eradually increased until it reached a climax in the 
summers of 1942 and 1944. 


A very significant point is that the 1925-'44 wilt period does not 
quite coincide with the warm winter weather period which started in the win- 
ter of 1927-'28. After the long period of slight wilt preceding, it apparent- 
ly took the 1928 summer for the wilt organism or its carriers to build up a 
population great enough to cause abundant infection. Tnis appears evident 
since there was very little wilt.present in 1928 despite the warm winter 
immediately preceding. The 1928 summer would correspond therefore to the 
summers following the scattered warm winters of the 1913-"28 period. 


In 1944 follswing a very cold winter with a temperature index of 
82.5 at New Brunswick, the {incidence of wilt was much less than in the five 
seasons preceding. There was still abundant infection, however, despite 
the extremely low winter temperature. Here again there is evidence of a 
lag in response of the disease to the weather conditions. 


In 1945, following the second consecutive cold winter, with a winter 
temperature index of ©1.4 at New Brunswick, wilt occurred only in traces. 
It will be scen that the winter index for 1944-'35 was 8.8 hicher than 
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1933-"34 but that its effect in inhibiting wilt was greatcr. This is thought 
to be due to the accumulating effects suggested above. 


In 1936, following an extremely cold winter, with a winter temperature 
index of 79.2 for New Brunswick, and also following a season with little wilt 
the disease was again present only in traces. 


The correlation between winter temperatures and incidence of wilt the 
following summer was so apparent up to this point that in March 1936 (Plant 
Disease Notes, Vol. 13, No. 13, N. J. Agr. Exp. Station. Mimeographed), a 
guarded prediction was made that wilt would probably be of minor importance 
in New Jersey in 1936. The smell amount of wilt present that season proved 
that the predictions were sound and that Stevens' winter-temperature-wilt- 
formul.a may be used in practice. 


As stated by Stevens (P.D.R. 21:102-107. aApr- 1, 1937), the 1947 
summer following the unusually mild winter of 1936-'37 should prove the 
crucial test of the possible relationship between incidence of wilt and the 
temperature of the preceding winter. We were so confident that such a re- 
lation actually exists that the New Jersey corn growers were warned at 
farmers! meetings of the danger of a wilt outbreak this year. It was thought, 
however, that the two preceding seasons of low wilt incidence might prevent 
such serious trouble as occurred in 1932 and 1933. Again the predictions 
have proved to be well founded. 


The incidence of wilt in New Jersey in 1937 (June 30) following an 
exceptionally mild winter is very high but apparently below that of the peak 
years of 1942 and 193%. 


In Burlington County a field of Marcross 6 shoved He percent infec- 
tion with 24 percent severely wilted on June 30. A field of Canada Golden 
showed 32 percent infection with 42 percent severely diseased. Not many 
fields show a high percentage of infected plants but that may be due partly 
to the large proportion of wilt-resistant varieties that are now grown. 
Owing to the slight amourt of wilt in the past five seasons more growers 
tried the early yellow hybrid this year than ever before. This change in 
variety from season to season, along with the uneven regional occurrence of 
the disease, makes accurate comparisons of the incidence of wilt rather dif- 
ficult. Wilt in 1937, however, is definitely far in excess of 1936 and 1935, 
possibly slightly in excess of 1944 and somewhat less than in 1933 and 1932. 


Our observations in New Jersey on the relationship between winter 
temperature and the incidence of wilt the following season have convinced 
us that such a relationship exists and that it may be used to advantage in 
predicting possible wilt outbreaks. We do not believe that this relation- 
ship is simple enough, however, to allow accurate prediction at this time. 
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As suggested above, there seems to be a certain time factor or lag period 
involved which must be studie? further and evaluated before a quantitative 
prediction of wilt incidence can be made. It seems that after.a period of 
severe wilt a single cold winter is not sufficient to reduce the parasite 

or its carriers sufficiently to give the expected disease control. Likewise, 
after a period with little wilt the first warm winter may not. be.sufficient 
to increase the parasite or its carriers sufficiently to sive a serious wilt 
outbreak the following summer. 


A careful study of the cause and significance of this apparent lag 
period should aid materially in weighing the influence of winter temperature 
on the incidence of sweet corn wilt the following season. (New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station). 


BACTERIAL WILT OF CORN IN 1937: REPORTS FROM VARIOUS STATES 


MASSACHUSETTS: I have no information that suggests any increase in 
Stewart's wilt due to the mild winter. I have visited corn fields in the 
same areas inspected in other seasons but find no more than a mere trace of 
primary or secondary infection. I made a special endeavor to look up the 
old-fashioned, more susceptible varieties and even there the infection was 
only a trace. The incidence of bacterial wilt in sweet corn this year.in 
Massachusetts is just about as it was in the years prior to the notable 
outbreak a few years ago. (0. C. Boyd, July 19). (See also P.D.R. 21:242). 


CONNECTICUT: During the seasons of 1934, 1935, and 1936, there was 
practically no bacterial wilt of corn in Connecticut. Ina few plantings 
during these years, a small number of diseased seedling plants (probably re- 


sulting from seed-infection) were found but no spread of the disease was 
noted. 


In 1937 varying amounts of Stewart's wilt have been found, mostly in 
the southern part of the State. Although the disease has not been serious 
enough in any case to alarm the grower, its sudden appearance after three 
wilt-free years is interesting. There are certain facts concerning the dis- 
ease this year that seem important: Early infection and secondary had taken 
in some cases from 10 to 25 percent of the plants among susceptible varieties 
by the last of June. At this time no flea beetles were seen on the plants 
nor was there evidence of léaf injury due to the feeding of these insects. 
Yet, the size of the wilted plants (at the tasseling stage) would indicate 
rather recent infection. During July, flea beetles have been found feeding 
on corn and a slight spread of the disease has been noted. Several plantings 
of seed from regions that have not reported the wilt, have shown early in- 
fections as high as 20 percent. A later planting of a susceptible variety . 
from Maine became 100 percent infected. The disease was found in some fields 
Where corn had not been planted for ten or more years. In many cases, slight 
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infection (never amounting to more than one-half of one percent) was noted 
on the resistant, hybrid types of sweet corn, although on these varieties 
the disease was more or less localized in dead streaks along the leaves. 
(Ae As Dunlap, July 23). 


NEW YORK: The farthest north I found the disease during this season 
was at Elmira, New York. There was a trace.in a few fields there. Apparent- 
ly there is none in the middle and northern part of the State. As one goes 
southward and eastward from Elmira, the amount of wilt seems to increase. 

The average losses for the whole State will be very slight for 1947. There 
is, however, enough wilt present so that if the winter weather is mild in 
1937-38, there is every prospect of its being fairly common next year. How- 
ever, so much hybrid sweet corn is grown at the present time that the amount 
of damage will probably never be severe againe (Charles Chupp, July 26). 


On June 25, in connection with studies on the insect vectors of bac- 
terial wilt of corn, near Saugerties (northern Ulster County) 200 hills of 
early white sweet corn showed 9 infected with wilt, and 24 out of 200 hills 
of Golden Bantam examined at the same: place showed symptoms of the disease. 
Chaetocnema pulicaria Melsh., (which is apparently the principal insect vec- 
tor) Was also present on this corn. No wilt or Chaetocnema were found north 
to Schenectady on this same trip. (F. ¥. Poos, U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, July 27). : 


Long Island: The winter temperature index for this area, Nassau 
County, Long Island, last winter, was 96, which is just normal. 


The corn flea bectle, Chaetocnema pulicaria, has been very abundant 
all during the season since the middle of April. The losses on certain farms 
in July on hybrid sweet corn varieties, such as Tendergold and Top Cross 
Bantam, ran as high as 20 percent. Neighboring fields of Golden Cross Ban- 
tam showed 5 percent losses. Early non-hybrid yellow sweet corn variety 
showed 40 percent wilt with 25 percent loss. At the present time it would 
be difficult to find a single sweet corn plant that does not show from one 
to many wilt lesions as a result of flea beetle feedings. It is estimated 
that in one or two fields where the plants were inocylated when very small, 
that losses up to 50 percent will be found on Golden Cross Bantam. Losses 
have been high in certain fields, and wilt has been generally distributed 
throughout the county. As a result of the widespread use of the wilt re- 
sistant sweet corn varieties, the actual losses for the entire county will 
not be more than about 4 percent. (M- C.-Richards, Aug. 20. See also 
P.D.Re 21:211, 226, 242, 292). 


Rockland County: Bacterial wilt has been unusually prevalent on 
sweet corn in the market gardening areas of Rockland County during the 1947 
growing season. Practically all growers report from 10 to 90 percent loss 
in one or more varieties. 
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tne first manifestation of the disease was noted early in May by 
Niles M. Davies of Congers. From that time reports on the widespread 
prevalence of the wilt came into my office at New City, or I observed the 
same in my visits among the vegetable growers. In general the loss to the 
growers can be conservatively vlaced at 40 percent of the crop. Also it 
is the opinion of the market gardeners of this area that the wilt disease 
will tuke a larger toll in the late plantings than it did in the early 
oneSe 


In checking upon the disease recently I found that no variety of 
sweet corn is absolutely immune; thet some varieties, even some of the hy- 
brid crosses are very susceptible. In the latter class are Bancross, 
Canada Gold, and Golden Seneca. In many plantings Bancross was almost 4 
complete failure, while in others the disease causcd from 25 to 50 percent 
losse Of all the yeliow varieties, Goldcn Cross anpeared to be the least 
susceptible. However, in the late plantings even this variety was falling 
a prey to tne disease. 


In my own garden I planted two varieties of sweet com, namely Golden 
Cross and jumt Mary's, and one variety of pepeurn, Bear's Foot. I lost only 
one hill of the Golden Cross and none of the ‘,unt Mary's, whereas I lost at 
least 40 perceat uf the Rear's Foot popcorn, entirely due tc wilt. The pop- 
corn seed was produced in nerthern Vermcnt where wilt has never been found. 


It certainly is true that weather plays a large role in the prevalence 
of the wilt disease »n corn. This disease was practically non-existent dur- 
ing the growing season of 1936, which followed a very cold winter with 
quantities of ice and snow, whereas this year, following one of the mildest 
Winters on record, the picture is reversed with heavy losses. The loss will 
reach into thousands of dollars for the market gardeners of Rockland County. 
(Nilliam J. Clark, County Agricultural Agent, Aug. 23). 


Westchester County: See report of M. B. Buckley, P.eDeRe 21:292. 


NEW JERSEY: (See report by C. M. Haenseler in this issue, pages 298 
to 401). 


A small area near Burlington, under observation at intervals of ap- 
proximately ten duys, May 29 to July 22 in connection with insect vectors 
of bacterial wilt of corn, showed the corn flea beetle, Chaetocnema pulicaria 
Melsh. much more abundant than last year. Susceptible varieties of sweet 
corn, such as Canada Gold and Bancross suffered losses up to 99 percent in 
yield, part of which, however, was no doubt caused by dry weather conditions. 
Much infection was also observed in "hipple's and even in Golden Cross Ban- 
tam. (F. W. Poos, July 27). 
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MARYLAND: My observations on the prevelence of bacterial wilt dur- 
ing 1947 are confined to Montgomery County. In gardens near Silver Spring 
as much as 70 percent of Golden Bantan corn has been affected during May 
and June. In the same gardens during 1936 the observed infections were 
less than 5 percent. (Floyd F. Smith, U. S. Bureau of Entomoloty and Plant 
Quarantine, July 21). 


OHIO: TI have made two trips to Toledo to observe plantings in co- 
operation with the corn borer laboratory and out of several hundred plants, 
found one which appeared to be infected. (Glenn M. Smith, July 26). 


In connection with studies of the insect vectors at Toledo, Mr. 
Ralph Mathes reported no wilt observed up to July 2%. (F. W. Poos, July 
27). 


INDIANA: The situation is little differcnt from last year. In our 
own fields even our early susceptible lines are not showing any appreciable 
amount of wilt. We rind one or tro isvlated cases. The only report which 
we have had of wilt in Irdjiana elsewhere was from Cannelton which.is located 
in the flooded area along the Chio River. Canners report that they have 
-not observed any cases of wilt in their fields. (Glenn M. SGnith, July 26). 


At Lafayette, Mr. E. V. “alter, in cooperation with Mr. Glenn Smith, 
reported the first occurrence of the disease on June 22 in one small patch 
where 10 percent of the plants were infected. On July 19, Mr. “alter also 
reported about 10 percent of the late sweet corn infected with bacterial 
wilt where he was collecting insect vectors of this disease. (F. . Poos, 
July 27). 


SUMMARY: These reports may be briefly summa™ized as follows: [In 
Massachusetts there was very little wilt. In Connecticut, especially in 
the southern part, there was an evident although not alarming increase 
after three years of practically no wilt. In Nassau County on Long Island 
and in Rockland and “estchester Counties in the southeastern tip of New 
York State the disease was widespread and was very severe in some plantings 
and on some varieties. Northward and westward in the State the amount of 
wilt decreased and there was apparently none in central and northern New 
york. In:New Jersey there was much more than in 1936, although, according 
to Haenseler, not as much more as would be expected if the temperature of 
the preceding winter only was the deciding factor in its incidence. In the 
gardens observed at Silver Springs, Maryland, infections were much greater 
than in 1936. In Ohio and Indiana the disease was very scarce. 


It is evident from a comparison of these reports with those for 1936 
(P.D.R. 20:248-254 ) that there was a decided increase in the amount of wilt 
this year in the region from southern Connecticut to southern Maryland, 
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substantially fulfilling Stevens’ forecast (P.D.R. 21:107) of "an observable 
increase, aS compared with last year, in ‘the incidence of bacterial wilt 

on susceptible varieties in the area between northern Virginia and southern 
Connecticut". OQutside of this area, as far as can be judged from the re- 
ports available, there was no increase. (Jessie I. ‘Yood). 


NOTES ON INCIDENCE OF CEREAL RUSTS, CROP SEASON OF 1937 


He Be Humphrey 


The 1947 crop conditions in the Middle Western States were such as to 
promote the early development of cereal rusts in those States. By July l, 
the stage was well set for one of the severest epidemics of stem rust 
(Puccinia graminis) in the history of wheat culture in the United States. 
Rust had spread from Texas and Oklahoma northward end eastward, and, by 
this date, had gained great headway. In late June, I visited Lexington, 
Kentucky, Wooster, Ohio, and Manhattan, Kansas. At all three points, leaf 
rust (Puccinia triticina) was at its maximum and had done appreciable dam- 
age. Stein rust of wheat was relatively light at Lexington, and there was 
little more than a trace of stem rust of oats at that point. At Wooster, 
Ohio, stem rust of wheat was severe, though very little stem rust had de- 
veloped on oats by July 1. At Manhetten, stem rust was unusually severe 
on wheat, and there was little more than a trace on oats. On a subsequent 
trip (July 20 to 30), through Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas, further observations were made on the incidence of stem rust of 
cereals. The epidemic in the Great Lakes States was of unusual severity and 
was widespread. The epidemic got under way early enough to cause some dam- 
ags to winter wheat, but just how much we have not yet determined. Some have 
assumed that the early appearance and severe incidence of stem rust in the 
Great Lakes States are traceable to drift of urediospores from the Southern 
States west of the Mississippi and also from Kansas and Missourie We should 
not, however, overlook the fact that there still remain many barberry bushes 
in the Great Lukes States and that some infection undoubtedly spread from 
infected bushes to nearby grainfields and there developed a considerable 
supply of inoculum for subsequent distribution to the fields of a very large 
croy area. The epidemic in the spring-wheat States was of varying severity, 
from relatively light in South Dakota to severe in western Minnesota and 
eastern North Dakota. There was an abundance of stem rust on the wheat of 
all three States, but the hastened ripening of the grain, due to drought and 
hot weather, greatly checke@ the development and spread of the rust. another 
factor that played an important part in preventing a too-severe crop loss was 
the extensive acreage of rust-resistant varieties of wheat, notably the 
variety Thatechcr. An important acreage of this variety, sown in the Red 
River Valley, although showing stem-rust infection, was relatively free from 
the disease and consequently suffered very little, if any, damage. 
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The spread of stem rust fromthe United States into Canada resulted 
in some crop loss in Manitoba, though the grain in that Province as well 
as Saskatchewan and Alberta ripened unusually early and the amount of dam- 
age from rust was, for that reason, comparatively less than that experienced 
in 1955- In Manitoba as well as in Minnesota and the Dakotas, there Was a 
large acreage of wheat sown to stem-rust-resistant varieties, including 
Thatcher, Renown, and Apex. 


Stem rust of barley was prevalent throughout the territory visited 
and in some sections, notably Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dalsota, caused 
appreciable damags. The variety Peatland was only very lightly infccted. 


Crown rust of oats (Puccinia coronata) wes general and in many instances 
varied from moderate to very severe. In tnose sections where seeding was 
late the rust had a longer season for its development and distribution. As 
a consequence, late-sown fields suffered some danage. (Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases, Sept. 1). 


ONION MILDEW IN ORFGON AND THE ADVISABILITY OF TESTING 
MALACHITE GREMN AS A CONTROL AGENT FOR DO"NY MILDEVS 


F. P. McWhorter and John Pryor 


Large amounts of onion seed are now produced in the Willamette Valley 
of Oregon. The yield is greatly reduced some years by onion mildew, Pero- 
nospora destructor. The economic importance of this seed production and the 
relation of mildew to yield nécessitated the development of an experimental 
control program in the Willamette Valley during 19%7. During this season 
the mildew was not destructive everywhere but several snoradic outbrcaks 
occurred at different locations within the nrea. In some instances indi- 
vidual outbreaks were severe. The distribution of these occurrences did not 
correlate with the history of the bulb-planting stocks from which the seeds 
were grown; there was no obvious connection between source of bulbs and de- 
velopment of milde. The outbrea’ts have been correlated with local pre- 
disposing factors rather than with any theoretical availability of inoculum, 
This distribution is in contrast to that which obtained in 1936, for at that 
time a general serious outbreak of mildew was present in the seed-area 
plantings. 


From our own formal plot tests and from observations on commercial 
applications, we feel that copper sprays of the Bordeaux group are neither 
sufficiently toxic nor selectively toxic to onion mildew to insure any prac- 
tical control of the fungus. This statement applies even to those plots and 
locations, commercial and otherwise, where gencrous applications of Bordeaux 
were made with efficient stickers and spreaders such as Penetrol and with 
detergents which produced excellent and permenent coverage of the foliage. 
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No economic control was obtained with linc sulfur, chiefly because 
lime sulfur applications burn the foliage when applied at effective dilu- 
tions under Oregon conditions. Moreover, lime sulfur coverage is not suf- 
ficiently permanent. 


Dusts, as a group, seem impractical for onion mildew under Oregon 
conditionse 


Real control possibilitics were siown by malachite-green when uscd 
with Bentonite or other carriers and by conbinations of malachite-grecn and 
red-copper-oxide. Our tests indicate that malachite-freen has a remarkably 
specific toxic action wnen used against the onion mildew fungus. The present 
note is submitted chiefly with the hope that other experimenters will try 
malachite-creen against other downy mildews. For example, one cf our co- 
workers has found the dye to be very toxic to Peronosrora pisi. The stain 
is effective at very high dilutions, but because of its cheapness may be used 
at dilutions of one to five thousand or less. This stain used on the onion 
foliage seems to approach the ideal control hypothesis or chemo-therapeutical 
index where the fungicide is practically non-toxic to the host. One feature 
of this malachite-green reaction is the remarkable rapidity with which it 
kills exposed fungous material on the onion leaves. For this reason the 
combination of malachite-green and red-conper-oxide presents a quick acting 
lethal agent, the dye, the effectiveness of which is enhanced by a more 
slowly acting, protective agent, the oxide, which is also an excellent fungi- 
cide against this downy mildew. (Oregon State Agricultural College). 


NOTES ON VEGETABLE AND FRUIT DISEASES IN CONNECTICUT 


Ae Ae Dunlap 


Downy mildew of onions (Percnospora destructor) has continued to spread 
during August in fields of sced-onions. nion sets were attacked earlier in 
the season. The disease has been serious in the central and northern por- 
tions of the Stnte. 


Leaf-spot of beets (Cercospora beticola) has been bad in certain areas 


during July and August. One field in Southington was practically defoliated 
by the fungus. 


In Cheshire an early planting of lettuce was mildly affected by bottom- 
rot (Rhizoctonia solani). The field was later planted with endive. At the 
time of harvest (about Ausust 20) from 6o to 80 percent of these plants had 
been made worthless by bottom-rot. 


Cabbage yellows (Fusarium conglutinans ) has appeared in experimental 
plots at the Mt. Carmcl farm. About 5 percent of the plants of susceptible 
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varieties have been affected. This disease hes been found occasionally in 
cabbage fields in the southern part of the State during the past three or 
four years. 


Bacterial svot of peaches (Bacterium pruni) has bsen prevalent this 
yeer in the Glastonbury areae Much defoliction was found on the inner 
branches and the unripe fruit wis badly spotted or cracked. 


The present season has been marked by #n unusu2l amount of apple seab 
(Venturie insequelis). Heavy infectior anparently took place during blossom- 
ing (May 15 to 20). ‘Timely sprays provided effective control but in many 
cases spraying did not gain control. 


TOMATO DIS"ASES IN CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, YORK 


C. Ke Bullock 


On ea trip through the tomate growing section of Chautauqua County 
with James G Horsfall of the Exveriment Station several interesting things 
were noticed. There is a marked difference between the eastern and western 
parts of the county so far as the prevalence of septoria leaf spot (S- ly- 
copersici) is cone.rned. East of Fredonia, where there appears to have been 
a considerably greater amount of rainfall durinyy the season, leaf spot is 
becoming so serious that it is very markedly going to reduce the tomato crop. 
In some fields dcfoliation is practically complete at the present time. 


In the extreme western part of the county where the rainfall hes not 
been so great, it is difficult to find evidence of septoria in many fields. 


This year a large number of southern grown plants were imported into 
Chautauqua County for planting. On one farm, where two different lots of 
southern grown plants liad been planted, the lot on tne upper side of a field 
showed a high percentage of plants affectcd with fusariwa wilt (F. lycoper- 
sici)s; while those on the lower side of the field showed practically none. 
However, where the field had been overflowed by water in one part, there was 
considerable evidence to sho: that the disease had been carried from plants 
in the upper part of the field to a smell area of plants in the lower part. 
(Aug. 2%). 
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ASCOCHYTA SORGHINA SACC. ON SORGHUM IN ALABAMA 


William W. Diehl 


Specimens of cultivated sorghum sent from Auburn, Alabama, August 14, 
1937, by J. Le Seal shoved large necrotic areas (up to 12 x 2 em.) on the 
leaves bearing numerous pycnidia that are tentatively referred to Ascochyta 
sorghina Sacc., en Furopean species not hitherto recorded from North America. 
Although the measurable characters of these specimens can be reconciled with 
the rather meager description of that species, it is not possible to be cer- 
tain of their identity excent by comparison with authentic specimens. 


The appearance of the Alabama specimens suggests the presence of an 
active pathogen such as the pertinent European literature does not indicate. 
The fungus may be an undescribed species, but it is likscly that the host may 
here be a variety that is particularly suscertible. (Division of Mycology 
and Disease Survey). 


DUTCH ELM DISEASE ERADICATION 


(From Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine reports for wecks 
ending August 14 and August 21, 1937). 


During the period Dutch elm disease was confirmed in 704 trees, of 
which 10 were in Connecticut, 14 in New Jersey, 177 in New york, and 4 in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The following is a summary of all confirmations to August 21, 1937: 


21930 : 1931 : 1932 1943 : 1974: 1935 : 1946 : 1937 to : Totals 
LOCATION : : : : Aus, 2h 3 
New Jersey 740 4377 45113 5,793 3,473 18,496 
New York 77 2,427 2,256 1,741 982 7,495 
Connecticut 1 56 76 102 gl 326 
— 4 10 19 30 63 
3 4 0 0 0 33 
Bal 
Ma. 1 0 0 1 0 2 
WI 2 
Norfolk 
W. Va. ; 3 3 
Totals 4 4 o 820 6,857 6,436 7,058 4,580 26,419 


WINTER INJURY TO ORNAMENTAL WOODY PLANTS IN MATNE 


Me Te. Hilborn 


The winter of 1936-27 has caused severe injury to ornamental plantings, 
particularly evergrecns, in some parts-of Maine. Recent field trips have 
disclosed extensive injury in the central and southern portions of the State, 
The area near the coast, us a rule, had less injurv. One of the most sur- 
prising things is the cnormous amourt of injury to tne dwarf juniper (Ju- 
niperus communis var. depressa ) in old pastures. Entire hillsides appear 
brown whea seen at a distance because of the killing of this native plant 
formerly thought to be hardy. 


Weather conditions were somewhat unusual during the summer of 1936 
and the following winter. Rain was deficiagnt throughout the central and 
southern parts of tne State. This is also the principal orcharding region 
of Maine and severe outbreaxs of corky core or dr.uth srot were prevalent. 
The first killing frost was on September 26, which was somewhat earlier than 
usual. November was very cold as the temperatures went as low as 4° F. in 
some sections. In many localities this was the coldest recorded during the 
entire winter. Janusry wus very warm. The mear temperature has be@m ex- 
ceeded only four times during the 50-year period that continuous weather 
records have beer izept. February was remarkable for its high temverature 
and the lack of sno. The accumulative temperature for the three winter 
months, December, January, and February gives an averege of 29.6° F. which 
is only 1.45° F. below that of the warmest winter ever recorded. March was 
a typical winter mouth, and a striking contrast with the preceding three 
months. Subnornal temperatures occurred during most of Merch. 


Base or foundation plantings of ornamental evergreens looked about 
normal until March then indications of injury appeared. Apparently ex- 
posure to wind was one of the most imocrtant causal factors. The side ex- 
posed to the wind vas, almost without exception, the worst. The lack of 
rain during the summer of 1926 had apparently caused the plants to enter 
the winter months in a very poor econdition. The ground froze early and this 
permitted the late autumn rain to run off instead of penetrating the ground. 
Lack of snew and the consequent decp frost also may have contributed in 
making the plants susceptible to injury by the cold, desiccating winds of 
Marche 


Among the evergreens, the cedars and junipers suffered the most. 
Thuja occidentalis, T. occidentelis var. lutea, and var. pyramidalis were 
completely killed in most places. Very little injury vas apparent on T. 
occidentalis var. wareane. Ornamental plantings of Chamaecyparis pisifera 
and C. pisifera var. aurea showed severe injury in uost localities. Slight 
injury was observed to Juniperus virginiana, J. excelsa var. stricta, and 
J» chinensis var. pfitzcriana. Severe injury was found in J. virginiana 
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var. globosa, Je sabina, J. communis var. hibernica, and J. communis var. 


depressa. 


The pines, as a group, were relatively uninjured. Slight injury was 
observed to Pinus strobus and P. sylvestris, particularly on exposed situa- 
tions. P. resinosa and P. montana vare mughus were uninjured. The latter 
is apparently one of the ost hardy evergreens for ornamental planting in 
Maine. 


The spruces and firs were ail azrarently uninjured. The followin 
were observed in several situations under varying conditions vith no stg 
parent injury. Picea rubra, P. pungens, P. punzens var. kosteri, and var. 
glaucae No injury was found in Abies concolor, and fe norSmannzene Several 
trees of Pseudotsuga douglasi were found, but no injury was observed. 


The yews and hemlocks varied widely in the degree of injury. Taxus 
cuspidata var. nana was uninjured, while many plantings of Te canadensis were 
completely killed. T. cuspidata shoved but slight injury. Tsuga canadensis 
were completely killed in most localities, while T. sieboldi was uninjured. 


Many ornamental plantings of deciduous, nonconiferous trees and shrubs 
were also examined on these field trips. The results are included in the 
following list. 


Scientific Name Injury Additional Notes on Injury 
Acanthopanax pentavhyliun None 
Acer canpestre None 
Acer platanoides Severe In many cases could be traced 

back to winter of 1943-44. 

Acer pseudoplatanus None 
Acer tataricun Slight Mostly confined to terminals 
Aesculus glabra None 
4esculus hipsocastanun None 
f£mpelopsis tricustridata None 
Lronia melanocarra None 
izalea nudiflora Nore 
Berberis thunbergi None 
Berberis thunbergi 

var. atropurpurea None 
Caragana aborescens None 
Catalva speciosa Severe Mostly in older trees. 
Celastrus scandens None 
Cercidiphyllun sp. Complete 

killing 

Cladrastis lutea None Had been severe in winter of 


1933-34+ 


\ 
j 
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Scientific Name 


Injury 


£dditional Notes on Injury 


Cornus stolonifera 
Crataczus crus-galli 
Crataezus oxyacantha 
Cydonia javonica 
Deutzia gracilis 
Diervilla trifida 
Hlaeasnus ausustifolia 
Ruonymus alatus 
Euonymus americanus 
Euonymus radicans 

var. veretus 
Fagus sylvatica 

var. atropurrurea 
Forsythia intermedia 


Forsythia susvensa 
var. fortunei 

Fraxinus nigra 

Ginkgo biloba 

Tlex glabra 


Kerria jazonica 


Koelreuteria ~aniculata 


Ligustrum oval.ifolium 
Ligustrum vul.cere 
Morus alba 
Ostrya virginiana 


Philadelphus coronarius 


Philadelcohus coronarius 


var. aureus 

Philadel=hus Llenoinei 
Physocarrus opulifolius 


Populus nigra 
var. itatica 
Prunus cerasirera 
var. pissardi 
Prunus tomentoss: 

Quercus slba 
Quercus coccinea 
Quercus imbricata 
Quercus robur 
Rhus cenadensis 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
Severe 
Slight 
None 
None 


None 


None 
None 


None 
Mone 
None 
Conviete 
killing 

Slight 
None 
None 
None 
Slight 
None 
Variable 


Severe 
Severe 
None 
None 
Slight 
None 
None 


Mostly to texrninals. 


Forsythias as a group showed 
some injury in a few plantings. 


In most localities. 


Severe in sone parts of the 
State, while apparently ab- 
sent in others. 


Mostly on younger growthe 


Mostly on younger growth. 


None 
None 
= Slight 
Slight 
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Scientific Name 


Injury 


Additional Notes on Injury 


Rhus cotinus 


Robinia pseudoacacia 

Robinia viscosa 

Rosa hugonis 

Rosa rubrifolia 

Rosa rugosa 

Sambucus canadensis 
var. aurea 

Sorbus quercifolia 

Spiraee prunifolia 

Spiraca thincergi 

Spirasé vaniic ittei 

Steph flexuosa 

Symphicricarpos vulgaris 


Yimus enleric ana 
Ulmus 
Ulmus ; ‘Vabra 
Ulmus ; Jabra 


var. sanperdowni 


Ulmus punile 
carlesi 
Vibernun i den*t2tum 


Vi ar “tana na 
Vibaraum prurifoliun 
Vibur torentosun 
Wei ve SPD. 


Yucca filamen itosa 


manthoriiza aolifolis 


Complete 
killing 


None 
Slight 
None 
None 
Slight 


None 
Nore 
Severe 
Severe 
Slight 
Slight 
Slight 
None 
None 
None 


None 

Nore 

Non 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Very slight 
Severe 
Sligh 


Several plants were found 
over seven feet in height 
that had been killed back 
to ground. 


Occurring most winters. 


Occurring most winters, 


Mostly to older parts of the 
plants. 


(Maine Agricultural Experiment Station). 
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